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Our John Dewey is known throughout the world.—Paul Tao profunda e extensa tem sida a influencia de suas 
R. Radosavijevich; Foreword to Gustav G. Schoenchen, idéas [de John Dewey] na vida pedagogica actual de 
“The Activity School.’’1 todos os continentes.—Lourenco Filho, Introduction to 
Dewey est sans contredit le penseur qui a le plus influ- John Dewey, ‘‘ Vida e Educacao.’’ 
eneéé la pédagogie contemporaine.—Robert Dottrens, pe involoedrijkste amerikaanse pedagog van het ogen- 
‘*Edueation et démocratie.’’? blik, die niet alleen de reformbeweging in zijn eigen land, 
Es gibt one hervorragende Vertreter der theoretischen oar ook in een groot deel van Europa beheerst is John 
Pidagogik, darunter mindestens einen, der zweifellos zu Dewey.’’—S. Rombouts, ‘‘Leerboek der historiese Peda- 
den bedeutenden pidagogischen Fiihrern aller Zeiten ; 
gehért, John Dewey.—Erich Hylla, ‘‘Die Schule der 
Demokratie. ’ 3 THE ninetieth birthday of John Dewey, October 20, 
El que representa mds claramente el espiritu de la edu- 1949, is being celebrated in colleges and universities 
eacién democratica actual es sin duda John Dewey, el .- ros : . : 

; ; : : in the United States and in many other countries. 
pensador m4s ilustre y al mismo tiempo el defensor mds ; 
eminente de la democratizacién educativa de nuestra 
época.—Lorenzo Luzuriaga, ‘‘ Historia de la educacién 


6 


gogiek.’’7 


This notable occasion is marked by addresses and 
articles on Dr. Dewey’s philosophical position, edu- 
publica.’ ’4 cational views, and influence on the course of educa- 


La sua influenza [di John Dewey]... @ stata enorme tion. It is appropriate to examine in specifie detail 
enon soltanto in America e nei paesi di lingua inglese, the great American educator’s impact on educational 
ma in tutto il mondo.—Ernesto Codignola, ‘‘Le ‘Seuole thought and practice abroad,’ since most celebrants 
Nuove’ e i loro problemi.’’s undoubtedly concentrate on Dewey’s work and influ- 
_ * The writer has examined much more material reflect- ence in this country. Shortage of time and space 


ng foreign interest in Dewey than he has been able to . . . . “4s 
pera ; ; ; makes it advisable to avoid the technical complexities 

embody, because of the lack of space, in this article— ™®*®>* ? iealigen oa P 

Editor. involved in proving the existence of influence.® A 
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more accessible measure of Dewey’s relationship to his 
contemporaries in foreign countries is his reputation 
as an educator. This may be determined by such fac- 
tors as translations of books and articles, professional 
reviews,'’ discussions of ideas in professional and 
other publications, and references to theory and prac- 
tice in miscellaneous sources. The present contribu- 
tion to the Dewey birthday festivities will, accordingly, 
trace the growth of Dewey’s reputation as an educator 
in several foreign countries throughout the world. 
John Dewey was only 23 when his name first came 
to the attention of European philosophers." As an 
educator, however, he does not seem to have been 
discussed abroad prior to 1899.'* His first long work 
on education, “The School and Society,” was pub- 
lished in England one year after its appearance in 
the United States,'* and the first translation of this 
book was probably in 1904 in Czech.'* Then followed 
translations of this and other volumes in various lan- 
guages, and Dewey’s name became more familiar in 


World War I, when many nations turned to politieal, 


pedagogical writings throughout Europe. After 


social, and educational reform, Dewey’s fame as an 
educator spread on other continents as well. 
The European interest in Dewey’s educational phi- 
losophy and practice is a remarkable occurrence in 
the educational history of the 20th century. It was a 
rare American thinker indeed who was fortunate in 
having his ideas received seriously in the Old World.5 
In all probability, had Dewey’s work been older by a 
few decades it would have gained secant notice among 
the 19th-century European educators, who were still 
responding to the principles of Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
and their followers. With the onset of the fin de 
siecle and the accompanying industrial and cultural 
changes, there arose new tendencies in several Euro- 
pean countries, notably England, Germany, and 
France. The death-struggle, beginning with the 
1880's, between classicism and modernism in the Ger- 
man curriculum'® found its milder counterpart in 
other national school systems. At about the same 
time, the New School Movement of Cecil Reddie, Her- 
mann Lietz, Edmond Demolins, and others was slowly 
making headway against eonsiderable opposition. 
Since this new spirit in education breathed the air of 
activism,'? and was indeed derived from pure Pestaloz- 
zianism, it ean be seen that Dewey’s ideas fell on 
fertile foreign soil.18 As eonecern for educational re- 
form grew in intensity, the “search for light and 
leadership’?® directed more and more attention to 
Dewey’s educational work. Spokesmen for the New 
Edueation and other educational reformers in Europe 
began to make increasing use of Dewey’s writings to 
support their position. Educational thought now fol- 
lowed a two-way course across the Atlantic. 
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[t was apparently J. J. Findlay, professor of edu. 
cion at the University of Manchester, who first pub- 
lized Dewey in England.*° About seven years after 
t: publication of Dewey’s first major educational 
wk in England, Dr. Findlay edited a small volume, 
“he Sehool and the Child,”*? which comprised “The 
(ild and the Curriculum,” as well as eight essays re. 
inted from the Elementary School Record. Not 
hg afterward he edited “Edueational Essays by 
ehn Dewey” and, in his enthusiastic introduction, 
ferred to the American as a “distinguished philoso- 
per” worthy of comparison in practical pedagogy to 
‘ilhelm Rein of Jena.22 Prophetically he prociaimed, 
Just as, at an earlier period, Pestalozzian, Froe- 
lian, or Herbartian ‘systems’ have held sway, so it 
ppears that we have here a system emerging which 
‘ill eateh on, which will secure discipleship, among 
any perhaps who do not understand its philosophic 
oundation.’’*? Other published works of Dewey in 
Ingland inelude “The Dewey School,’** the revised 
dition of “The School and Society,’’*> “Schools of 
fomorrow,”’2° and an article in Watson’s encyelo- 
yedia.2?7 So familiar did Dewey’s work become in 
ingland before World War I that “Sir Percy Nunn 
vas able to say that Dewey had been one of the edu- 
‘ational leaders who ‘did much to emancipate the pro- 
‘essional intelligence of the present generation of 
eachers.’ ”28 During the following years Dewey was 
neluded in several important educational treatises,” 
put British pedagogical literature on the whole does 
not devote much space to him. 

The leader of the New School Movement in France, 
Georges Bertier, introduced Dewey’s theories in his 
journal, L’Education.®° However, it appears that 
these ideas did not “eatch on,” to judge from the small 
number of translations that can be located. Interest- 
ingly enough, a significant number of these transla- 
tions came from the pens of a Belgian and a Chinese.” 
One suspects that the conferment of a doctorate hon- 
oris causa upon Dewey in 1930 by the Sorbonne was 
more for his attainments in philosophy than for his 
leadership in pedagogy. Certainly the admiration of 
the famed sociologist, Emile Durkheim, stemmed from 
his interest in the doctrines of pragmatism.3? Dewey 
as an educator was far from unknown in France, not- 
withstanding the fact that for some time there were 
but few systematic treatments of his pedagogical phi- 
losophy.** 

The responsibility for Dewey’s reputation in Swit- 
zerland must be attributed, in the first instance, to 
the internationally celebrated child psychologist, 
Edouard Claparéde, and then to the well-known or- 
ganizer of the New Schools on an international scale, 
Adolphe Ferriére. As early as 1905, Claparéde re- 
ferred to Dewey’s educational writings,°* but it was 
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not until 1913 that he wrote his classic analysis of 
This was in the 


3 


Dewey's educational philosophy. 
form of an introduction to a translation that he had 
inspired of four educational essays by Dewey.*° So 
pleased was Dr. Dewey with this analysis that he 
termed it a “most sympathetie and generous. . 
‘rroduetion to a foreign public.’”*® Claparéde’s cita- 
ions from Dewey in his magnum opus indicate his 


. i- 


spect for the American educator.*? Ferriére’s con- 


tribution to Dewey’s reputation consisted of mention 


in Swiss and French periodical articles and in his nu- 


merous books. This pedagogue was deeply impressed 
by Dewey and was probably influenced by his educa- 
tional doctrines. As in France, separate writings 
on Dewey are not plentiful.*® 

Few of Dewey’s educational writings appear to be 
available in Italian. Apart from “My Pedagogic 
Creed” and “The School and Society,’*® this writer 
has been unable to locate any other attempts to render 
Dewey intelligible to Italian educators. One of the 
leading 20th-century Italian Giuseppe 
Lombardo-Radiece, has treated Dewey’s ideas in arti- 
eles published in Italy and Switzerland,*! while lesser 
known pedagogues referred to the American in com- 
plimentary fashion in their treatises.42 The most pro- 
lifie contemporary Italian educator, Ernesto Codig- 
nola, has admitted that his Scoula-citta’ in Florence 
was founded to a large extent upon Dewey’s philoso- 
phy*® and has frequently expressed himself in terms 
of unrestrained praise of his mentor.** 

In contrast to Italy, Spain took a greater interest 
in Dewey’s work principally through the efforts of 
Domingo Barnés and Lorenzo Luzuriaga, the latter 
having been responsible for more translations than 
Barnés was probably the first 


educators, 


any other Spaniard.*® 


Spanish pedagogue to eall attention to Dewey’s doc- 


trines.*® An examination of Spanish educational pub- 
lieations does not disclose any significant discussion of 
the American’s edueational thought.‘7 Strangely 
enough, an edueational historian in Franco Spain** 
recognizes Dewey’s achievement as a leader in mod- 
ern education. 

Of all the countries of Western Europe, Germany 
seems to have shown the most interest in the educa- 
tional philosophy and practice of John Dewey. Be- 
ginning with a Halle doctoral dissertation by an 
American in 1901,49 German educational literature has 
paid considerable notice, much of it laudatory, to the 
professor from Columbia. Although there seem to 
be but comparatively few translations,®° the many 
diseussions in eneyclopedias,®! books,®? and periodi- 
cals*’ testify to the establishment of Dewey’s German 
reputation as an educational leader. It did not take 
long for German pedagogues to hail Dewey as an edu- 


) cational reformer and as a positive influence on Ger- 
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25 
man education.** But the individual who did the most 
for Dewey’s fame in Germany was Georg Kerschen- 
steiner, superintendent of schools in Munich and one 
greatest German edueators of the present cen- 
The relationship of the German to the Ameri- 
somewhat obfuseated in the literature by con- 
Some would have it that 


of the 
tury. 

ean is 
flicting exaggerated claims. 
Kerschensteiner was a mere echo of Dewey,°> while 
others tend to minimize Dewey’s influence.°® In point 
of fact, however, the truth is probably somewhere in 
between.°? At any rate, there can be no doubt that 
Dewey enjoyed much prestige in Germany owing to 
Kerschensteiner’s identification of many of his ideas 
with those of Dewey and his dissemination of them in 
It will be instructive to trace 
In his auto- 


his numerous writings. 
the Dewey-Kerschensteiner relationship. 
biographical essay Kerschensteiner points out’ that 
Dewey’s practical suggestions with regard to educa- 
tional organization coincided largely with his own 
and frequently fortified him with the necessary cour- 
age to embark upon his own initiative. Moreover, “I 
have clarified many of my hitherto obscure viewpoints 
on the basis of an intensive study of his writings.’ 
Later on in the same essay he emphasizes the fact that 
during the first dozen years of his service as super- 
intendent, from 1895 to 1907, he did not know Dewey’s 
ideas and work.®® When he finally discovered the 
British edition of “The School and Society” in De- 
cember, 1907, he was overjoyed to locate kindred ex- 
pressions on activity learning and he recommended 
the book to all teachers.°° The German was so im- 
pressed by “How We Think” that he made plans with 
his publisher to issue a translation.*! In a well-known 
work he acknowledged “mit Freude und Dankbarkeit” 
the “numerous Anre- 
gungen”) which he had found in “The School and 
Society,” “Moral Principles in Edueation,” and other 
works, and which had given him certainty and courage 
However, in none 


suggestions” (“mannigfache 


to continue in the right direction.® 
of his writings does he admit that Dewey was the sole 
or even the chief influence upon his thought and ae- 
tivity. It is obvious that the American affected him 
to some extent, perhaps even greater than he would 
eare to confess, but it is too much to claim that Dewey 
was primarily responsible for whatever achievements 
he enjoyed in pedagogy. After all, Kerschensteiner 
was a professional educator, and, as such, was un- 
doubtedly acquainted with the great books of pedagogy 
from Plato to Froebel. Consequently, one might be 
inclined to take him at his word that Dewey strength- 
ened, rather than initiated, his educational philosophy 
and practice. It is important to realize that, regard- 
less of the stand that one takes with regard to the 
Dewey-Kerschensteiner relationship, the American 
educator’s ideas received wide circulation in the Ger- 
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man’s many writings on various phases of education.®* 

Mention has already been made of the translation of 
“How We Think” by Belgium’s outstanding educator, 
Ovide Decroly.** A contemporary Flemish educa- 
tional philosopher, Franz De Hovre, has already been 
cited with reference to Dewey’s impact upon Kerschen- 
steiner. Father De Hovre is convinced of the 
American’s influence in England as well. Another 
source for the Belgian reputation of Dr. Dewey is 
the University of Louvain, where at least two doctoral 
dissertations have been written on Dewey’s pedagogi- 
cal system.®® A recent article in a Flemish peda- 
gogical encyclopedia declares that his accomplishments 
in edueation “make him one of the great leaders of 
mankind.”’®? 

The neighboring country of Holland has paid at- 
tention to Dewey in some doctoral dissertations and 
pedagogical works.*® Despite a highly appreciative 
essay, and a biographical and bibliographical study, 
by the translator of “The School and Society,’’®® 
Dewey’s reputation does not seem to have been well 
established in pedagogical quarters. There is ap- 
parently no evidence of any significant relationship 
between Dewey and the great Dutch educator, Jan 
Ligthart.7° 

What is possibly the first foreign translation of an 
educational work by Dewey, his “Interest as Related 
to the Will,” appeared in Sweden in 1901 in a pro- 
gressive educational journal.”! Other writings trans- 
lated included “Schools of Tomorrow,’?? “The Child 
and the Currieulum,’’?* and Findlay’s “Educational 
Essays by John Dewey.” Within recent years 
Dewey has been the subject of a critical study’® and 
has been discussed in a number of articles in the latest 
Swedish educational encyelopedia.*® 

Dewey’s reputation in Russia may be traced to the 
first decade of the century, to the influence he exerted 
on Stanislas Shatsky,’”’ next to Tolstoy possibly the 
best-known Russian educator. At the same time, an- 
other important pedagogue, Zelenko, showed familiar- 
ity with Dewey’s educational work."* It was however, 
after the revolution of 1917 that Dewey attained his 
greatest fame in Russia. From 1923 to 1933, when 
Lunacharsky, the head of education who admired 
Dewey, was dismissed, the American exerted strong 
influence on the schools of the new regime.7® In 
1928, Dewey was invited as a member of an Ameri- 
ean delegation to study Russian educational condi- 
tions. Despite his critical attitude toward Dewey’s 
non-Marxian approach, a leading Soviet educator, 
Albert P. Pinkevitch, found “many valuable ideas” 
and “many instructive experiments” and recommended 
that all students of education should study the Ameri- 
ean’s writings.*° A further piece of evidence re- 
garding Dewey’s reputation during the first Soviet 
decade is the publication of at least five translations 


of his works.*! Also of significance are the numer. 
ous references to Dewey’s ideas in the standard Soviet 
educational encyclopedia.’* Finally, notwithstanding 
the reversal of his popularity during the thirties, at. 
tributable no doubt to his interest in investigating 
the charges against Trotsky, Dewey still found a def. 
nite niche as late as 1941 in a well-known Soviet text 
on educational history.** 

Other Slavie countries have also shown a lively jp. 
terest in Dewey’s work and writings. Poland has pub. 
lished several translations** and has included Dewey 
in the educational encyclopedia.®® It is very interest. 
ing to note that the director of the Pedagogie Institute 
of Katowicz, Jézef Pieter, has recently published ap 
analytical and evaluative study of Dewey’s peda- 
gogical system.*® The Czech translation of “The 
School and Society” has been referred to previously, 
There were several other translations,** and Dewey’s 
name occupied an honored place in the Czech peda- 
gogical literature.*§ Other Slavic-speaking nations 
showing an interest in Dewey are Bulgaria‘® and 
Yugoslavia.°® Elsewhere in Europe, Dewey’s work 
and writings appear to have been somewhat dissemi- 
nated in Romania,®! Denmark,®? Norway, Portu- 
gal,°* Hungary,®> Greece,?® and Turkey.®? 

Dewey’s reputation and influence seem to have 
reached the high point in the years following World 
War I in China.®* Actuated by a desire to reform 
their school system along Western lines, the Chinese 
authorities, many of whom were familiar with Dewey's 
philosophy or had been his students, invited him to 
their country. As a result of the American’s lectures 
during 1920 and 1921 at the National Universities of 
Nanking and Peking, his conferences with educators, 
the translations of most of his works, and propaganda 
by former students such as Monlin Chiang (ex-minister 
of education and rector of the National University 
of Peking), Hu-Shih (who needs no introduction), 
and P. W. Kwao (ex-rector of the National University 
of Nanking), the following reforms took place: or- 
ganization of the National Association for the In- 
provement of Education; the instituting of new 
courses of study corresponding better to pupils’ social 
needs and interests; the founding of public exper- 
mental schools; the transformation of the practic 
schools into experimental schools; the publication of 
new pedagogical periodicals to propagate Dewey’ 
philosophy; the adoption of Dewey’s ideas, practices, 
and name by the kindergarten of the National Uni- 
versity of Nanking’s experimental school; and the 
organization of new departments and schools of edu- 
eation. At least one Chinese educator is convinced 
that the history of modern education in China must 
be divided into two periods, before and after Dewey's 
visit.°° Yet, it would be incorrect to leave the im 
pression that the American’s ideas were judicious!y 
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transplanted into China. As in the United States, 
some of Dewey’s admirers ran riot with his doctrines, 
so that a somewhat Hssentialist-like swing began to 
take place.1°° Chinese interest in Dewey continued 
during and after World War II, as evidenced by the 
publication of two translations of “Experience and 
Education.”?°? 

Educators in other Asiatic countries and in Africa 
also showed an interest in Dewey’s educational phi- 
losophy. As in China, former students were responsi- 
ble for the introduction of Dewey’s ideas into Iraq 
and India.’° There is an Arabic translation of “The 
School and Society”?°* and an Armenian translation 
of “Interest and Effort in Education.”!°* Transla- 
tions and discussions of Dewey have been published in 
Hebrew in what is now Israel.’°> It is hardly surpris- 
ing to find treatments of Dewey in South Africa,!°* but 
there is every reason to believe that his reputation has 
penetrated into the non-English speaking areas in 
Africa..°? In all probability, Dewey’s fame as an 
educator was greater in Japan?®§ than in any other 
Asiatie or African country save China. 

Latin America is another region where Dewey en- 
joyed a wide reputation as an educator. Since the 
time of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento and José Pedro 
Varela, Latin-American educators became accustomed 
to regard with respect the work of their colleagues 
north of the Rio Grande. Interest in Dewey was 
probably stimulated in part by the availability of 
translations made in Spain, and it was sustained in the 
face of the rising suspicion of the “Colossus of the 
North.” Dewey’s visit in 1926 to Mexico to lecture 
and to advise on educational problems, together with 
the efforts of former students and the translations of 
his writings, was instrumental in making his ideas 
familiar to the Mexican teachers. “During the 1920’s 
the Mexican curriculum almost gave full sway to the 
Master of Morningside Heights.”!°® Recent peda- 
gogical literature in Mexico gives adequate notice to 
his work.1!° Going southward, one finds that Dewey 
is discussed in educational writings to a lesser extent 
in such countries as Cuba,’!! Chile,!!2 Peru,!!* and 
Uruguay,’ and Bolivia.145 But it is in Brazil and 
Argentina that Dewey appears to have attracted his 
greatest following in Latin America. The Brazilian 
educator who did the most to publicize the North 
Ameriean’s philosophy of education was Louren¢o 

Filho. In his preface to a volume containing transla- 
tions of “The Child and the Curriculum” and “Interest 
and Effort in Education,” this director of the Peda- 
gogical Institute of Sio Paulo maintains that the book 
should have been entitled “Dewey and the Reform 
of World Edueation.”!1¢ A similar appreciation of 
Dewey’s impact may be found at the end of a three- 
page discussion in a standard Brazilian work on edu- 
cational history, where the author refers to the sage 
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of Columbia as having exerted “uma _influencia 
enorme” on educational thought and action all over 
the world."*”7 Much, if not most, credit for the Ar- 
gentines’ knowledge of Dewey is due to the writings 
and translations of Lorenzo Luzuriaga,'!® who has 
written widely on the development of modern progres- 
sive education. It is noteworthy that “Democracy 
and Education” and other writings have been newly 
translated within recent years.'?® 

Admirers and critics of John Dewey have testified 
as to his influence on education the world over.'*° 
With the exception of countries such as China, where 
the influence is demonstrable, it cannot be said that 
the evidence points to that conclusion. Enthusiasts 
have claimed that Dewey has been at the bottom of all 
significant reforms in education during the present 
century, while detractors have minimized his role. 
The collection of data in this article is not complete, 
but it represents as full an examination of the impact 
of Dewey’s educational philosophy on foreign na- 
tions as is available in print. It would appear to this 
writer that Dewey’s reputation as an educator, based 
on the translations of his works and the discussions 
of his ideas, was considerable in most of the three 
dozen countries mentioned in these pages; whereas 
his influence, as determined by changes resulting from 
his philosophy and practice, made itself felt in a 
much smaller number of nations. More proof of an 
indisputable sort is necessary before Dewey’s influ- 
ence can be admitted. 

The preceding paragraphs and the accompanying 
footnotes have indicated that both the Right and the 
Left—that is, some Catholics and some Communists— 
have been able to agree that, apart from their stric- 
tures on the philosophical foundations of Dewey’s 
system of pedagogy, there is a great deal of value in 
the great educator’s ideas. Interest in his work con- 
tinues throughout the world, even in authoritarian 
countries. Very many people find in Dewey the in- 
corporation of the significant expressions on educa- 
tion from ancient times onward. To them the Ameri- 
ean philosopher stands as the chief representative of 
the contemporary drive toward a better education for 
all. They may not accept everything suggested by 
him, and may even disagree profoundly in important 
respects, but they will agree that whatever he has 
said is of interest and significance. This is the status 
of Dewev’s relationship to his colleagues in foreign 
countries. This is the measure of his reputation as 
an educator all over the world, a reputation that few 
other pedagogues are able to approach. 
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losophy’’ (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1930); Ou Tsuin-Chen, ‘‘La doctrine pédagogique de 
John Dewey’’ (Paris: Les Presses Modernes, 1931), pp. 
5, 35-36, 233-254; W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘Dewey’s Influ- 
ce on Edueation,’’ pp. 470-471, in P. A. Schilpp, 
ditor, ‘The Philosophy of John Dewey’’ (Evanston, 
ll Northwestern University, 1939); and I. L. Kandel, 
‘United States Activities in International Cultural Re- 
lations’? (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1945), pp. 10-11, 30-31. Proof of influence, in 
most cases, is inade juate and inconclusive. 

’This problem is treated in detail in W. W. Brickman, 
‘‘Guide. to Research in Educational History’’ (New 
York: New York University Bookstore, 1949, in press), 
chapter V 

10 These have not been tapped for this article, since 
the oe and interpretation of such material would 
have demanded too much time and a linguistic versatility 
not possessed by the writer. 

11 An abstract of Dewey’s first published article, ‘‘The 
Metaphysical Assumptions of Materialism,’’ Jnl. of Spec. 
Phil., XVI, April, 1882, pp. 208-213, appeared in the 
Revue Philosophique, XV, January, 1883, p. 109.  <Ab- 
stracts of later articles were published in this journal, 
the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, and other 
French philosophical periodicals. Cf., M. H. Thomas, 
‘A Bibliography of John Dewey, 1882-1939’? (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939), pp. 3ff. 

12 Dewey’s ‘‘The Primary Education Fetich,’’ Forum, 
XXV, May, 1898, pp. 315-328, is mentioned by Gabriel 
Compayré in ‘‘Pédagogie,’’ La Grande Encyclopédie, 
Vol. 26, [1899], p. 211, and his ideas on the teaching of 
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reading are com} ared to those of Rousseau. It should 
be borne in mind that Dewey’s reputation does not begin 
with translations. Some European scholars must have 
read Dewey’s educational writings in English, as Com- 
payré did. 


London: King, 1900. 

14J. Dewey, ‘‘Skola a Spoletnost.’ Translated by 
Jan Mrazik. Prague: Laichter, 1904. The Preface is 
dated October, 1903. 

5Cf., Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 470; Kandel, ‘‘John 
Dewey’s Influence on Education in Foreign Lands,’’ op. 
cil., pp. 65-67. 

For a summary, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ The Contri- 
hution of Hermann Lietz to Edueation,’’ unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1938, pp. 11-17. 

17 A, E. Meyer, ‘‘The Development of Education in 
the Twentieth Century’’ (second edition, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1949), pp. 1385-147. 

18 ** Most of Dewey’s ideas are not wholly new to those 
who are already acquainted with the great educational 
thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.’’ 
R. Ulich, ‘‘History of Educational Thought’’ (New 
York: American Book Co., 1945), p. 318. Cf., Brick- 
man, ‘‘The Contribution of Hermann Lietz to Eduea- 
tion,’’ op. cit., chapter V. 

19 Kandel, op. cit., p. 71. 

20 Cf., Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 471. According to him, 
Findlay interpreted Dewey ‘‘rather narrowly.’’ 

21 London: Blackie, [1907] 

22 London: Blackie, 1910, p. 9. This little book is 
made up of Dewey’s ‘‘Ethical Principles underlying 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘Interest in Relation to Training of the 
Will,’’ and ‘‘ Psychology and Social Practice.’ 

Ibid., p. 10. On the previous page Findlay inquired, 
‘Now what is there in the gospel according to John 
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Dewey which proves so attractive to the teacher, espe 
cially to the younger ge neration?’ 

24 Tsuin-Chen, op. cit., p. 242. This was published jy 
1913 by the Froebel Society and consisted of reports op 
the school in Chie ago. <A revised edition of this book 
was issued in 1929. 

25 Cambridge: University Press, 1915. 

26 London: Dent, 1915. 

27 J. Dewey, ‘‘Aims and Ideals of Edueation,’’ in PF. 
Watson, Editor, ‘‘Eneyclopedia and Dictionary of Edy 
cation,’’ I, 1921, pp. 32-34. 

28 Kandel, ‘‘ United States we in Internationa) 
Cultural Relations,’’ op. cit., p. 

29 E.g.. W. J. MeC allister’ s ‘The Growth of Freedom 
in Eduecation’’ (London: Constable, 1931) contains , 
critical analysis of Dewey’s concept of freedom through 
co-operation, pp. 432-461. 

30 Adolphe Ferriére, ‘‘The Activity School,’’ trans. 
lated by F. D. Moore and F. C. Wooton (New York: 
John Day, 1928), p. 262. Part of ‘‘The School and So. 
ciety’’ was translated in L’Education, June, 1909, an 
December, 1912, pp. 457-472. 

31 J. Dewey, ‘‘Comment nous pensons,’’ translated by 
Ovide Deeroly (Paris: Flammarion, 1925) ; ‘‘Credo pédo 
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gogique,’’ translated by Tsuin-Chen, op. cit., pp. 255- 
272. Another translation, ‘‘Les Ecoles de demain’’ 


(Paris: Flammarion, 1931), is by R. Duthil. 

22 Cf., Mareel Mauss, ‘‘In Memoriam: L’Oeuvre in 
édite de Durkheim et de ses collaborateurs,’’ L’ Année 
Sociologique, N. 8., 1923-24, Tome I, Fas. I, p. 10. 

33 In 1931 Tsuin-Chen, op. cit., p. 5, claimed, ‘‘TI n’ex. 
iste pas encore en langue francaise d’exposé systématique 
de sa doctrine sur 1’édueation.’’ Incidentally, he over. 
estimates French appreciation of Dewey as an educator 
A far better exposition of Dewey’s educational theories 
and their application has been written in French by an 
American, Reuben Wallenrod, ‘‘ John Dewey Edueateur,”’ 
doctoral dissertation, Sorbonne (Paris: Jouve, 1932). 

‘The first edition of Claparéde’s ‘‘ Psychologie de 
l’enfant’’ (Geneva: Kiindig) appeared in 1909, but some 
of the material had already been published in a brochur 
(1905) which reprinted a series of articles previously 
issued in periodicals. The 1909 edition mentions Dewey 
(pp. 17, 188), but pays more attention to Thorndike. 

35 J. Dewey, ‘‘L’Ecole et i’enfant,’’ translated 
L.-S. Pidoux, with an introduction by EH. Claparéde 
(second edition, Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1922), 
pp. 5-37. The first edition was dated 1913 and the third 
1931. 

36 Quoted, E. Claparéde, ‘‘ Psychologie de 1’enfant et 
pédagogie expérimentale. I. Le développement mental’ 
(Posthumous edition, Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1946), p. 51. He describes the zeal with which he con- 
posed that introduction and then adds, ‘‘je sympathise 
avec les idées si fines et si profondes de 1’eminent penseur 
de New-York.’’ 

37 Op. cit., pp. 187, 206n, 218n. See also Vol. IT, ‘‘Les 
méthodes,’’ pp. 214n, 218, 222, 224, 235, 236. 

38 Kilpatrick, loc. cit. According to Tsuin-Chen, ‘‘En 
effet, toute ]1’oeuvre pédagogiue de Ferriére est impregnée 
de l’esprit actif et social de la pédagogie de Dewey,’’ op 
cit., p. 246. Exaggerated, as usual. 

39 E.g., Crowell, op. cit., Hermann Boschensteit, 
‘John Dewey und die amerikanische Erziehung,’’ New 
Schweizer Rundschau, XXIV, January, 1931, pp. 5-22. 

40 J. Dewey, ‘‘Il eredo pedagogico,’’ translated 
Luigi Oliva (Rome: Unione Editrice, 1913). Codignola 
op. cit., states that ‘‘The School and Society’’ was trans 
lated in 1915 in Catania and in 1948 in Florence. 

41‘‘L’impostazione del problema pedagogico in J. 
Dewey,’’ L’Educatore della Svizzera italiana, March 
1927, and L’Educazione nazionale, June-July, 1930. 

42 Maurilio Salvoni, ‘‘Un ventennio di ‘Seuola At 
tiva,’’’ Vol. II (Rome: Associazione per il mezzogiorno, 
1927), pp. 9-12; Giorgio Gabrielli, ‘‘Nuove esperienz? 
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: (Florence: ‘‘La Nuova Italia,’’ 1948), 
pp. 56-60. Dewey is discussed briefly in ‘‘ Pedagogia: 
Enciclopedia delle Enciclopedie,’’ pp. 184, 1,159, 1,555, 
but not in ‘‘Dizionario delle scienze pedagogiche.’’ 

E. Codignola, ‘‘Edueazione liberatrice’’ (Florence: 
‘‘La Nuova Italia,’’ 1946), p. 296. In a footnote on 
the same page Codignola states: ‘‘Riconosciamo in J. 
Dewey uno dei pid perspicaci maestri del pensiero con- 
tempranee.’”’ 

44 B.g., Codignola, ‘‘Le ‘Secuole Nuove’ e il loro prob- 
lemi,’’ op. cit., p. 24. He also devotes much space to 
Dewey ’s ideas and influence, pp. 24-56. 

ss Luzuriaga’s translations include ‘‘El niio il pro- 
grama escolar’’ (Madrid: Revista de Pedagogia, 1925 
3d edition, 1934) ; ‘‘Las escuelas de mafiana’’ (Madrid: 
Hernando, 1918—3d edition, 1930); ‘‘Mi credo peda- 
gogieo,’’ Revista de Pedagogia, X, 1931, pp. 1-5, 74-80; 
‘‘La eiencia de la educacién’’ (Buenos Aires: Losada, 
1941); ‘‘Experiencia y educacién’’ (2d edition, Buenos 
Aires: Losada, 1943). Luzuriaga, now in Argentina, 
continues to publicize Dewey in his many writings on the 
New Education. 

‘6 His translation, ‘‘La escuela y la sociedad’’ (Ma- 
drid: Beltran, 1915), was issued in a second edition in 
1929. 

47 For an exception to this, see E. Garcia Barbarin and 
G. Rodriguez Garcia, ‘‘Historia de la Pedagogia (5th 
edition, Madrid: Hernando, 1932), pp. 345-349. 

is‘*E] profesor Dewey es uno de los pensadores que 
mais han influido en el movimiento pedagégico de las Es- 
cuelas Nuevasy es llamado por muchos el ‘padre de la 
educaciOn renovada.’ ’” Ezequiel Solana, ‘ Historia de la 
Pedagogia’’ (Madrid: ‘‘Escuela Espafola,’’ 1944), p. 
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‘* Lucinda P. Boggs, ‘‘Ueber John Dewey’s Theorie 
les Interesses und seine Anwendung in der Piidogogik’’ 
(Halle: Kaemmerer, 1901), pp. 73. 

J. Dewey, ‘‘Schule und 6Offentliches Leben,’’ trans- 
lated by Else Gurlitt (Berlin: Walter, 1905), was the 
first. Rudolf Prantl translated ‘‘My Pedagogie Creed’’ 
in Zeitschrift fiir christliche Erziehungswissenschaft und 
Schulpolitik, XV, 1925, pp. 465-476. Ernst Wiesenthal 
translated ‘‘The Child and the Curriculum’’ and other 
short writings in J. Dewey and W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘ Der 
Projekt Plan: Grundlegung und Praxis’’ (Weimar: 
Bohlau, 1935), pp. 85-203. ‘‘Demokratie und Erzieh- 
ig’’ (Breslau: Hirt, 1930) came from the pen of Erich 
Hylla. 

51 #.g., F. X. Eggersdorfer, ‘‘ Arbeitsschule,’’ p. 206, 
in E. M. Roloff, Editor, ‘‘ Lexikon der Padagogik,’’ Vol. 
[ (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1913); and W. Stihler, 
‘‘John Dewey,’’ pp. 533-534, in J. Spieler, Editor, 
‘‘Lexikon der Pidagogik der Gegenwart,’’ Vol. I (Frei- 
burg i. Br.: Herder, 1930). An article on the American 
school system by the late William C. Bagley, which ap- 
peared in German translation in the second edition of W. 
Rein, Editor, ‘‘Eneyklopaidisches Handbuch der Pada- 
gogik,’’ Vol. I (Langensalza: Beyer, 1903), pp. 103-155, 
wentions Dewey as one of the ‘‘outstanding educators’’ 
in the United States (p. 122). 

52 B.g., Wilhelm Miinch, ‘‘Zukunftspidagogik,’’ 2d 
edition (Berlin: Reimer, 1908), pp. 121-127, and Peter 
Petersen, ‘‘ Pidagogik der Gegenwart’’ (Berlin: Mittler, 
1937), p. 159. Dewey’s influence on the German activity- 
school movement is mentioned in Willy Moog, ‘‘Ges- 
chichte der Pidagogik,’’ Vol. III (Osterwieck Harz: 
Zickfeldt, 1933), p. 472. There are more page references 
to Dewey than to any other contemporary non-German 
educator in Eduard Burger,: ‘‘ Arbeitspiidagogik: Ges- 
chichte — Kritik — Wegweisung,’’ 2d edition (Leipzig: 
Engelmann, 1923). 

53 E.g., F. Niichter, ‘‘Von der individualistischen zur 
sozialen Demokratie—ein Problem der amerikanischen 
-idagogik. John Deweys soziale Padagogik,’’ Jahrbuch 
des Vereins fiir wissenschaftliche Pddagogik, Vol. 47, 
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1915, pp. 15-73, characterizes Dewey in highly compli- 
mentary terms (pp. 56, 72), but also includes a long 
critical analysis of the American’s ideas. 

54 Ludwig Gurlitt, ‘‘Ein neuer Kampfgenosse (John 
Dewey),’’ Blatter fiir deutsche Erziehung, V, 1903, 
pp. 150-151; F. P. Baege, ‘‘Zwei ausliindische Beein- 
flusser der deutschen Schulreform,’’ Neue Bahnen, Sep 
tember, 1912, pp. 552-554. 

55 E.g., Franz De Hovre, ‘‘ Essai de philosophie péda- 
gogique,’’ translated from the Flemish by G. Siméons 
(Brussels: Dewit, 1927), p. 87. 

56 E.g., Friedrich Schneider, ‘‘Geltung und Einfluss der 
deutschen Piidagogik im Ausland’’ (Munich: Olden- 
bourg, 1943), p. 155. 

57 E.g., Barth, op. cit., p. 534; and Rudolf Prantl, 
‘<Kerschensteiner als Pidagog’’ (Paderborn: Schéningh, 
1917), p. 160. Prantl, who has written the most thor- 
ough study of Kerschensteiner, compares the two edu- 
eators at length (pp. 106-68) and concludes that the 
American enriched the German’s existent educational in- 
sight, p. 160. 

58 ‘“ Viele meiner oft noch ungekliirten Anschauungen 
haben durch das intensive Studium seiner Schriften Klar- 
heit in mir gewonnen.’’ G. Kerschensteiner, ‘‘Georg 
Kerschensteiner,’’ p. 75, in Erich Hahn, Editor, ‘‘ Die 
Pidagogik der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen,’’ Vol. 
I (Leipzig: Meiner, 1926). 

59 Ibid., p. 90. 

60 G. Kerschensteiner, ‘‘Grundfragen der Schulorgani- 
sation,’’ 3d edition (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912), p. 300. 
See also p. 8. The first addition of this book, which has 
been translated by C. K. Ogden as ‘‘The Schools and the 
Nation’’ (London: Maemillan, 1914), contains no men- 
tion of Dewey. Kerschensteiner intimates that he was 
unaware of Else Gurlitt’s German translation of ‘‘The 
School and Society’’ (‘‘Schule und 6ffentliches Leben). 

61 Kerschensteiner, ‘‘ Begriff der Arbeitsschule,’’ 2d 
edition (Leipzig: Teubner, 1913), p. 143. This was to 
have been published shortly afterward (‘‘demnichst’’), 
but the writer has been unable to locate any such publi- 
cation. 

62 Kerschensteiner, ‘‘Der Begriff der staatsbirger- 
lichen Erziehung,’’ 2d edition (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912), 
pp. v-vi. 

63 E.@., 
raktererziehung, 
pp. 78-81, 108-109. 

64 Op. cit., Selections from this volume and from Tsuin- 
Chen’s translation of ‘‘My Pedagogie Creed,’’ op. cit., 
together with a sketch of Dewey’s life and work, appear 
in F. De Hovre and L. Breckx, ‘‘ Les maitres de la péda- 
gogie contemporaine’’ (Bruges: Beyaert, n.d.), pp. 
35-41. 

65 ‘Essai de philosophie pédagogique,’’ Joc. cit. 

66 See the abstracts of the dissertations in Josef Nut- 

tin, ‘‘L’Institut de Psychologie et de Pédagogie a 1’Uni- 
versité de Louvain’’ (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1945), es- 
pecially ‘‘Examen du systéme pédagogique de John 
Dewey du point de vue des exigences de la doctrine Cath- 
olique,’’ a 1935 thesis by a Chilean, Alberto Hurtado 
Cruchaga, coneludes, ‘‘Sous la réserve d’une rectification 
des certaines de ses bases philosophiques, le syst¢me péda- 
gogique de Dewey est done susceptille de fournir au 
pédagogie catholique de nombreuses et excellentes sug- 
gestions’’ (ibid., p. 92). 
.. die hem tot de grote leiders der mensheid 
maakt.’’ P. A. Hoogwerf, ‘‘John Dewey,’’ p. 354, in 
J. E. Verheyen and R. Casamir, Editors, ‘‘ Paedagogische 
Encycklopaedie,’’ Vol. I (Antwerp: De Sekkel, 1939). 

68], M. A. N. Van Schalkwijk, ‘‘De sociale Paeda- 
gogiek van John Dewey en haar Filosofiese Grondslag,’’ 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Amsterdam (Amster- 
dam: Portielje, 1920); B. J. Douwes, ‘‘ Moderne Paeda- 
gogiek,’’ Vol. III (Groningen: Wolter, 1923), pp. 130- 
131; J. H. Holt, ‘‘ Nieuwe wegen in opvoeding en onder 
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wijs’’ (Zeist: Ploegsma, 1927), pp. 95, 102-107; and 
Rombouts, op. cit., pp. 314-318. 

69 J. Dewey, ‘‘School en Maatschappij,’’ translated by 
Tjitze J. De Boer (Groningen: Wolter, 1929). 

In his introduction to Pidoux translation, ‘‘L’£eole 
et l’enfant,’’ op. cit., p. 30, Claparéde is certain that 
Ligthart subscribed fully to Dewey’s ideas. He fur- 
nishes no proof other than a comparison. 

71‘*Qm Interesse och Viljeanstringning,’’ translated 
by Valborg Hedborg in Skola och Samhdllet. See Chris- 
tina S. v. H. Bogoslovsky, ‘‘The Educational Crisis in 
Sweden’’ (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932), 
pp. 16, 273. 

72 [bid., pp. 148-149. 

73 Malte Jacobsson, ‘‘Pragmatiska Uppfostringsprin- 
ciper,’’ and J. Dewey, ‘‘ Barnet och Skolkursen’’ (trans 
lated by Agnes Jacobsson-Undén), Lund: Gleerup, 1912. 

74 Translated by M. Jacobsson in 1912, Thomas, op. 
cit., p. 44. 

75 Folke Leander, ‘‘John Deweys Pedagogik och dess 
Etiska Foérutsiittninger’’ (Stockholm: Svensk Liraretid- 
nings Forlag, 1942). 

76 F, Leander, ‘‘ John Dewey,’’ pp. 336-337, in Gustav 
Mattsson, Editor, ‘‘Psikologisk Pedagogisk Uppslags- 
bok,’’ Vol. I (Stockholm: Bokférlaget Natur och Kultur, 
1943); also pp. 22, 111, 419-420, and 617-618; Vol. IT, 
p. 914; Vol. III, p. 1,720; and Vol. IV (1946), p. 2,033. 
According to Leander, Dewey is America’s most influ- 
ential educator (‘‘Amérikas inflytelserikaste filosof och 
pedagog,’’ p. 336). 

77 T. Woody, ‘‘New Minds: New Men?’’ (New York: 
Maemillan, 1932), p. 45. 

78 Kandel, ‘‘John Dewey’s Influence on Education in 
Foreign Lands,’’ op. cit., p. 71. 

79 Kilpatrick, loc. cit. 

80 A. P. Pinkevitch, ‘‘ The New Edueation in the Soviet 
Republic,’’ translated by Nucia Perlmutter (New York: 
John Day, 1929), pp. 173-177. Dewey is one of several 
modern American educators who have exerted a ‘‘tremen- 
dous influence’’ on Soviet education (p. vi). More than 
the contemporary German educators, ‘‘ Dewey comes in- 
finitely closer to Marx and the Russian Communists’’ (p. 
163). 

81 F.g., ‘‘Shkoly Budushehego’’ (‘‘Schools of To- 
morrow’’), translated by R. Landsberg, 2d_ edition 
(Berlin: Gosudarstvennoie Izdatelstvo R. 8S. F. S. R., 
1922); ‘*Shkola i Obshchestvo’’ (‘‘The School and 
Society’’), translated by S. T. Shatsky, 2d edition (Mos- 
cow: Rabotnik Prosveshcheniia, 1923). 

82 A, G. Kalashnikov and M. S. Epstein, Editors, 
‘‘Pedagogisheskaia Enciklopediia,’’ Vol. I (Moscow: 
Rabotnik Prosveshcheniia, 1927), pp. 422-423, et passim, 
Dewey ’s birth date is erroneously given as 1857. 

83 E, N. Medynskii, ‘‘Istoria Pedagogiki,’’ 2d edition, 
Vol. I (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoie Uchevno-pedagogi- 
cheskoe Izdatelstvo narkomprosa R. 8S. F. S. R., 1941), 
pp. 379-482, 404. The present writer’s knowledge of 
Russian is very limited, but he has examined the originals 
of all cited works. 

84‘‘Moje Pedagogiene Credo’’ (translated by Jézef 
Pieter) and ‘‘Szkola a Spoteczenstwo’’ (‘‘The School 
and Society,’’ translated by Réza Czaplinska-Muter- 
milehowa), Lwév, Ksiaznica-Atlas, [1933]. 

85 Feliks Kirerski, ‘‘Podreezna Encyklopedja Peda- 
gogiezna,’’ Vol. II (Lwéw: Ksiqznica Polska, 1923), 
pp. 547-549. 

86 J, Pieter, ‘‘System Pedagogieny Johna Deweya’’ 
(Katowiez: Institut Pedagociznego, 1946). The author 
mentions the existence of translations of ‘‘The School 
and the Child’’ (Szkola i dziecko’’), ‘‘ Moral Principles 
in Edueation’’ (‘‘Zasady moralne w wychowaniu,’’ 
1921), and ‘‘How We Think’’ (‘‘Jak m¥slimy,’’ 1933). 

87‘* Ethical Principles underlying Education,’’ ‘‘ De- 
mocracy and Edueation,’’ and ‘‘Moral Principles in 
Education. ’’ 

88 Otakar KAdner, ‘‘ Déjiny Pédagogiky,’’ Vol. I, part 
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III (Prague: Nikladem Ceské Grafické Unie, 1923), pp 
310, 370, 444; also Vol. II, part III, 1924, pp. 122-123. 
J. Uher, ‘‘John Dewey,’’ in O. Chlup, J. Kubflek, and 
J. Uher, Editors, ‘‘Pedagogické Encyclopedie, Vol. | 
(Prague: Novina, 1938), pp. 331-332, including the 
appended bibliography. 

89 J. Dewey, ‘‘Demokratsiia i obrazovanie’’ (‘‘De. 
mocracy and Education’’), translated by G. D. Piroy 
(Sofia: National Ministry of Culture and Information, 
1945), but actually published in 1946. A translation of 
‘‘The School and Society’’ was published in 1935, 
Thomas, op. cit., p. 22. 

90 Thomas lists Serbo-Croatian translations of ‘Th 
School and Society’’ (1935), ‘‘Interest and Effort in 
Edueation,’’ and ‘‘Demoeraecy and Education’’ (1934), 
op. cit., pp. 22, 50. 

91 E.g., Grigore Tabacaru, ‘‘Principiile Scolaei Ac 
tive,’’ 4th edition (Bacau: The Author, 1929), pp. 23, 
32; Gheorghe Comincescu, ‘‘ Ralizari si Tendinte in Scoala 
Americana Contemporana (Jassy: ‘‘Brawo,’’ 1935), pp. 
257-260, 280. Thomas cites a translation of ‘‘Schools 
of Tomorrow’’ (1937?). 

92 See Niels Bang, ‘‘Opdragelse og undervisning i det 
nittende aarhundrede’’ (Copenhagen: Nordisk Forlag, 
1921), pp. 131-135. : 

93 See Einar Hgigird and Hermann Ruge, ‘‘ Den Norske 
skolenshistorie’’ (Oslo: Cappelen, 1947), pp. 265-267. 

94 Emile Planchard, ‘‘A pedagogia escolar contem- 
porinea,’’ 2nd edition (Coimbra: Coimbra Editora, 
1946), pp. 6, 20-22, 99-100, 286-288. 

95 According to Kandel, there are Hungarian transla- 
tions of Dewey’s works (‘‘ United States Activities in In 
ternational Cultural Relations,’’ op. cit., p. 10). In ‘‘Uj 
Leksikon,’’ Vol. II (Budapest: Danter-Pantheon, 1936), 
p. 867, a popular encyclopedia, Dewey is identified as 
‘‘ismert pedagégus’’ (well-known pedagogue’’). 

96 Kandel, loc. cit., states that Dewey’s writings have 
been translated into Greek. 

97“*, . . in 1924 the American Professor John Dewey 
was invited to visit Turkey and report on the state of 
education to the new Government. The aims and nature 
of the organization of education in Turkey today offer 
proof of the extent to which recommendations were fol- 
lowed.’’ K. R. and A. R. Maxwell-Hyslop, ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Educational Turkey,’’ Astatic Review, 
XLII, January, 1946, p. 69. There are no details of 
the ‘‘proof.’’ Thomas, op. cit., pp. 22, 58, cites Turkish 
translations by B. Avni of ‘‘The School and Society’’ 
(1924) and ‘‘ Democracy and Edueation’’ (1928). 

98 Tguin-Chen, op. cit., p. 251. This book is the source 
of most of this paragraph. 

99 Tbid., p. 252. 

100 Cf., Tsuin-Chen, op. cit., p. 253. 

101 By Li Hsiang-hsii and Juan Ch’un-fang (Kweiyang 
Wen T’ung Book Co., 1943). The present writer, wh 
cannot read Chinese, found these translations in the li 
brary of Teachers College, Columbia University. Thomas. 
op. cit., pp. 40, 43, lists earlier Chinese translations of 
‘*Moral Principles in Education’’ and ‘‘How We 
Think.’’ 

102 Kilpatrick, loc. cit. 

103 Translated by D. Kandalaft, n.d., with an intro- 
duction by R. Galt, dean, Department of Education, 
American University of Cairo. 

104 Translated by Arous Asadian (Constantinople: 
Setian, 1931). The translator, a former student of 
Dewey, taught at New Mexico State Teachers College. 

105 There is a long treatment of Dewey in Aaron Ber- 
man, ‘‘ Toledot Ha-hinuch b’Yisrael’’ (Tel Aviv: Chachik, 
1945?), pp. 119-124. According to Zevi Scharfstein, pro- 
fessor of education at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, ‘‘My Pedagogie Creed’’ was translated in 
1946, and a translation of ‘‘ Democracy and Education’’ 
has been announced by the same publisher (letter, Sep- 
tember 2, 1949). There are several discussions of Dewey 
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in the Yiddish language, but there are apparently no 
translations of his works. 

106 B.g., R. S. Arndt, ‘‘John Dewey’s Philosophy of 
Education’’ (Pretoria: Van Schaik, 1929). 

107 In ‘‘Sehoo] and Society in the Valley of the Nile,’’ 
, doctoral dissertation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Amir Boktor acknowledged the ‘‘ insight and 
vision’? gained through the ‘‘inspiration, contact, and 
personality ’’ of John Dewey, among others (Cairo: 
Elias, 1936), p. v. 

108 Thomas, op. cit., pp. 22, 28, lists Japanese transla- 
tions of ‘‘ The School and Society’’ and a treatise [A Sys- 
tematic Study in John Dewey’s Educational Theory], 
published in Japanese in 1919 (p. 186). In ‘‘ Hauptstri- 
mungen der Padiigogik im modernen Japan,’’ Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehungswissenschaft, I, 1931- 
2, p. 260, A. Osada states that the Japanese pedagogues 
have adopted and applied Dewey’s educational doctrines 
without, however, accepting their Pragmatic foundation. 

109 George C. Booth, ‘‘ Mexico’s School-Made Society’’ 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1941), p. 

E.g., Larroyo, ‘‘ Historia General de la Pedagogia,’’ 
Vol. III (Mexico, D. F.: Porrua, 1946), pp. 225-228. 
i11In ‘**Estudio ecritico de las ideas pedagégicas de 
John Dewey,’’ Ped. D. dissertation, University of Havana 
Havana: Ninon, 1939), p. 13, Marthe de Castro refers 
to Dewey as ‘‘el padre de la nueva educacién.’’ 

112** Interest and Effort in Education’’ was published 
ig a bulletin of the Chilean Ministry of Education, ‘‘In- 
teres y Esfuerza’’ (Santiago de Chile: Publicaciones de 
la Revista de Educacion Primaria, 1928). 

113 ‘*Rumbos de la Pedagogia Contemporanea’’ (Lima: 
Larrabure, 1936), pp. 37-62, 94-99, 250-251, et passim. 
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114 Jesualdo, ‘17 Educadores de America’’ (Monte- 
video: Ediciones Pueblos Unidos, 1945?), pp. 175-199. 
Dewey is quoted copiously in Emilio Verdesio, ‘‘Edu- 
eacién y Democracia (Montevideo: Urta & Curbelo, 
1943), pp. 19, 34-35, 49-50, 56-57. 

115 According to Vicente Donoso Torres, Dewey is ‘‘el 
mas ilustre fundador de la pedagogia activa,’’ ‘‘ Filo- 
sofia de la educacién Boliviana’’ (Buenos Aires: At- 
lantida, 1946), p. 22. 

116 See J. Dewey, ‘‘ Vida e educacio,’’ translated by 
Anisio Teixeira, op. cit., p. 5. The precise original is 
‘‘Dewey e a renovacao pedagogica mundial.’’ Other 
Brazilian translations of Dewey include ‘‘How We 
Think’’ (1933) and ‘‘Democracy and Education’’ 
(1930), Thomas, op. cit., pp. 43, 58. 

117 Afranio Peixotto, ‘‘Nocoés de 
eacao,’’ 3d edition (Sao Paulo: Companhia 
Nacional, 1942), p. 261. 

118 Luzuriaga is lavish in his attention to and praise of 
Dewey. See ‘‘La pedagogia contempordnea,’’ 2d edi- 
tion (Buenos Aires: Losada, 1943), pp. 67-73. For a 
long discussion of Dewey’s educational ideas, consult 
Velasco Quiroga, ‘‘El pensamiento pedagégico (Men- 
doza: The Author, 1938?), pp. 259-276. 

119 J, Dewey, ‘‘Democracia y educacién,’’ translated 
by L. Luzuriaga (Buenos Aires: Losada, 1946). 

120 E.g., F. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Modern Edueation’’ (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1934), pp. 856-858; Tsuin-Chen, op. cit., p. 233, 241, 
254; Ulich, op. cit., p. 317; Kandel, op. cit.; and J. H. 
O’Hara, ‘‘The Limitations of the Educational Theory of 
John Dewey,’’ Ph.D. dissertation, Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.: The Author, 1929), p. 6. 
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A PLATYPUS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Evuis F. WHITE 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City 


Do you remember ever having read of that re- 
markable Australian mammal called the platypus? 
Despite the fact that it is called an animal, it swims 
like a fish. It has webbed feet, lays eggs, and has a 
duck-like bill. Some features (that look rather ridicu- 
lous from the point of view of the human being) have 
evolved and produced a species of animal that is some- 
what useless. 

We have a platypus appearing in teacher educa- 
It is classified as teacher education but upon 
close examination it cannot be expected to produce 
good teachers nor can it be looked upon as being good 

education. 

This is how the freak was born. Immediately after 
"the war, a recruitment program began that was to 
The suecess lay largely in 


tion. 


| producing a supply of secondary-school teachers that 


"soon met the demand. With the secondary-school en- 


| rollment decreasing and the large number of veterans 
"who preferred teaching older children, an oversupply 
of teachers for the secondary schools soon developed 


in many states, much to the embarrassment of those 


who did the recruiting. Added to the difficulties, 
many veterans accelerated their programs so that 
long lists of unemployed teachers soon became avail- 
able, with more thousands still in colleges soon slated 
to be added to the rolls of unemployment. 


the squirming when veterans with families faced col- 


Imagine 


lege administrators and asked bluntly, “Where is the 
shortage you were talking about?” 

The great shortage was, of course, in the elementary 
schools where enrollment was increasing and for which 
teachers colleges were unable to recruit a sufficient 
number of students. Superintendents continued to 
harass state departments of education and demand 
that graduates in sufficient numbers be produced to 
staff elementary schools. 

Then the platypus Certification 
officials in some states and college administrators 
joined forees and did rationalizing. 
“After all,” they argued, “are there not common as- 


was created. 


some fancy 
pects of teacher preparation that hold both for the 
elementary and secondary levels? A good teacher is 
a good teacher anywhere; let us provide a single cur- 
riculum that will permit our good college students to 
take courses that make good teachers. Then by a 
brief orientation program on several grade levels, 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade, we shall pro- 
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duce this remarkable teacher who can teach almost 
anything on any level.” 

The shorteomings need not be listed at any great 
length. After decades of laboring for specialization 
in teacher education, the whole thing is looked upon 
as an unnecessary bit of extravagance. Such a meas- 
ure cannot hope to produce teachers that are inter- 
ested in and are prepared for providing for the needs 
of small children and at the same time are specialized 
in and prepared for the departmental work of the 
Se condary school. 

An eye-catching name had to be given to this pro- 
“A single-track curriculum” was looked upon 
The implications were 


gram. 
by some as good terminology. 
that here at last is a panacea for our confusion of 
many ‘different tracks to arrive at our destination of 
good teaching. The complicated process of teacher 
preparation has been so simplified that we ean chan- 
nel all of our efforts toward a single, simple end by 
routing all students preparing for teaching along a 
single-track curriculum. 

A close inspection of this notion discloses this: It 
will produce teachers that are neither good for the 
elementary level nor adequately prepared for secon- 
dary-school assignments. Neither fish nor fowl; 
neither animal nor mineral. <A_ better name than 
single-track curriculum might well be a “platypus 
program of preparation.” 

A more construetive approach to the problem re- 
sulting from too many secondary teachers and a 
dearth of elementary teachers involves two steps. 
First, offer the same salary and prestige for the ele- 
mentary teacher as for teachers at other levels. Sec- 
ond, let us say frankly to those now completing prep- 
aration for secondary-school teaching, “We know that 
you are not prepared for nor quite so interested in 
teaching younger children. However, the chances are 
that, if you want to teach at all, the elementary level 
is where you will have an opportunity to begin. 
The state will provide you with an emergency certifi- 
cate so that you may do so. If you decide after a trial 
in that area of teaching that you wish to remain there, 
you will have to undergo additional preparation for 
your work in order to renew your certificate and erase 
the ‘emergency’ label on it. We want you, a few years 
hence, to be a well prepared teacher, not a platypus.” 

It is fortunate for teacher education that some states 
have undertaken such a constructive program that 


takes into account the shifting needs. 


MENNONITE EDUCATION, 1948 
S1LAs HERTZLER 


Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 


THE typical secular, behavioristic, materialistic, so- 
sial-eeconomie American school curriculum has been 
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denounced by the great British-American psychologis, 
William McDougall, as being the underlying cause o; 
the excessive political and social unrest, juvenile de 
linquency, and general moral breakdown so prevaley; 
in the United States. The sturdy, solid mores of oy; 
past, growing out of Christian idealistic philosophy, 
have been uprooted by the rationalistie relativity oj 
pragmatism, and the moorings of our civilization have 
been swept away by the resulting flood of social ang 
moral anarchy. Intellectually slow-moving, as is the 
typical agrarian Mennonite of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania; Elkhart County, Indiana; and Rep 
County, Kansas, this oversecularization of Americay 
education greatly alarmed the leaders of this pacifisti¢, 
conservative, rural, Christian denomination. 

Before the end of the nineteenth century, beginning 
in 1887 with Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas: 
in 1894 with Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana; and jy 
1900 with Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio, this aus. 
tere, but highly respected, group of transplanted Eur. 
pean Christian citizens decided to educate their own 
children in a group of nonsecular, church-centered, 
denominational colleges. Developing from the top 
down, a series of Christian academies followed. Since 
1925 parochial elementary schools, or Christian day 
schools, have grown up from coast to coast, extending 
from Delaware and Pennsylvania, west and south to 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Idaho, Oregon, and California.’ To the 
uninformed this small, and almost unknown, group 

































may seem to be doing nothing of significance, educa- 
tionally. But in the light of the extremely disturbing 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Cour 
concerning religious training in our public schools 
may not the attitude of this tiny fellowship be pro- 
phetie of the way of life necessary for all those whe 
wish to avoid being completely engulfed by the polit: 
ical, social, economic, moral materialism of our day! 

For the year 1947-48 there were 3,104 men ani 





















women college students, in 15 Mennonite colleges, \- , 
eated in 12 states and provinces of the United States 
and Canada. They were all earnestly in search of 3 
sane and balanced way of life, so necessary in over Hy , 
coming the conflicts publicized by our so much needed 
psychiatrists. At the same time there were 2,81) t 





pliable adolescents in 23 parochial Mennonite acade 
mies and church high schools, living with teachers who 
by example as well as precept, permeated life ani 
education with religious values.? 

There were also 789 non-Mennonites, from 55 vat: 


eties of Christian and non-Christian religious groups 










o 

who, attracted by the emphasis on lasting values at!) 

1 Mennonite Quarterly Review, October, 1947, pp. 28> h 
290. 





2 Ibid., October, 1948, pp. 242-255. 
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stable virtues as well as by outstanding scholarship, 
‘ttended these Mennonite high-schools and colleges. 
The Mennonite students came from 33 American 
states, from 5 Canadian provinces, and from 11 for- 
eign countries. The non-Mennonites came from 30 
states, from 4 provinces of Canada, and from 9 for- 
eign countries. It will be seen from this summary 
that this small group thus does assist in flavoring the 
eulture of citizens of over two thirds of our 48 states, 
of one half of the provinces of Canada, and in a 
smaller way encircling the globe from Europe through 


Events 
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the Near East to Africa, India, China, and South 
America. 

Increasingly, Christian day schools are being used 
to start children from Mennonite homes, education- 
ally and religiously centered, instead of allowing them 
to be permeated by activity-centered relativism, and, 
then hoping, later to reconvert them to conservative 
Christianity in their own high schools and colleges. 
Two small seminaries for the education and training 
of Mennonite ministers mark the beginning of what 
may grow into a scholarly but profoundly God-cen- 
tered university. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL 
STRATIFICATION 


Ir would be generally admitted that the opposition 
to parochial schools and private schools is based more 
on fear that these schools disrupt the traditional 
American ideal of one school for all the children of 
ill the people than on any other reason. And yet a 
new challenge is offered by the impressive array of 
details that has appeared in recent sociological litera- 
ture to the effect that the publie school itself is seri- 
usly affected by social-class distinctions that exist 
Before this literature had ap- 
peared, it was already sufficiently well established that 


yutside the sehool. 


the ideal of equality of educational opportunity is in 
too many cases unattainable for economic reasons. <A 
summary of the literature on this subject can be found 
in an Appendix in “Science, the Endless Frontier.” 

It is, however, becoming clearer that social strati- 
fication, which is due to economie, racial, religious, 
and occupational differences, has many other ramifica- 
tions in the work of the public school. This pertinent 
material can be found in the following recent publica- 
tions: Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb, “Who Shall Be 
Educated”? A. B. Hollingshead, “Elmtown’s Youth” 
(John Wiley and Sons) ; W. Lloyd Warner and Asso- 
“Democracy in Jonesville’ (Harper and 
Brothers) ; and Celia B. Stendler, “Children of Brass- 
town” (University of Illinois Bulletin). The task in- 
dicated by these studies transcends that undertaken by 
those who have promoted the movement for inter- 
cultural education, which itself has its origins in the 
same causes as those described in the books cited. 

It is paradoxical that, while the forces in the Ameri- 
can public schools that are dangerous because they 
may disrupt social unity are being analyzed by sociolo- 
gists, there are in England some advocates of the com- 
prehensive or multilateral secondary school in the 
hope that it will break down social stratification — 


LL. K. 


ciates, 


THE HAMILTON COLLEGE FACULTY 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Unper date of October 8 the Trustees of Hamilton 
College (Clinton, N. Y.) approved a new faculty fel- 
lowship program covering special leaves with salary 
for professors who wish to undertake specifie research 
projects, according to a telegram received by SCHOOL 
AND 
McEwen, president of the college, said: 


Society. In announcing the plan Robert W. 


The fellowships are unlike sabbatical leaves at many 
colleges, since the Hamilton grants will be awarded only 
for specific projects approved in advance by the faculty. 
Associate and full professors will be eligible and will 
receive full salary for one semester or half salary for a 
year under the fellowships. 


The first fellowship will probably be awarded next 
year, and the plan envisions a maximum of four a 
year eventually. Dr. McEwen said that the program 
is designed “to enrich the teaching function of the 
college or to enhance its scholarly reputation.” 

On the same date the Trustees also adopted a new 
personnel plan for members of the administrative 
staff, “including a salary scale and social privileges 
similar to those of the faculty.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY TO ADMIT WOMEN 
TO ITS LAW SCHOOL 


Erwin N. Griswoup, dean, Law School, Harvard 
University, announced on October 9 that, beginning 
in the fall of 1950, qualified women applicants will 
be admitted to classes in the school. The action was 
approved by the governing boards of the university 
at the request of the Law School faculty. Only 
women who have graduated from accredited colleges 
will be eligible to apply for admission. Commenting 
on the step, Dean Griswold said: “Women have made 
a place for themselves in the law and . . . have come 
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a long way since they were first admitted to member- 
ship in the American Bar Association in 1918. Op- 
portunities for women in the law still are limited, 
however. . . . It is our expectation that we will admit 
only a small number of unusually qualified women 
students for the present, at least.” 

With this action on the part of the Law School, all 
branches of higher scholarship in the university are 
now open to women. As graduate students either in 
the university or in Radcliffe College, women can pur- 
sue advanced courses in the arts and sciences, engineer- 
ing, publie health, dental medicine, architecture, edu- 
cation, publie administration, and business manage- 
ment. Although the Divinity School does not accept 
women as candidates for degrees in theology, they 
may study the history and philosophy of religion 
there. The Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion does not aecept women, but the management 
training program at Radcliffe College, under the di- 
rection of T. North Whitehead, of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration faculty, provides graduate train- 
ing for women who wish to enter administrative or 
personnel work in business. The School of Public 
Health awarded its first degree to a woman in 1938; 
the Medical School conferred the M.D. degree on 
women the first time in June of this year; the School 
of Dental Medicine is open to qualified women; the 
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School of Design has accepted women in architecture 
since 1942. 
PH.D. IN MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
OFFERED BY THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 

A NEw program leading to the Ph.D. degree in mass 
communications is being offered for the first time at 
the University of Illinois. Sponsored by the uni. 
versity’s Institute of Communications Research and 
administered by an interdepartmental committee, the 
program is intended to develop research and research 
men to supply verifiable information in the areas of 
press, radio, and pictures where “the hunch, the tra- 
dition, the theory, and the thumb have too often ruled.” 

Admission will be limited each year to a few espe. 
cially qualified candidates—teachers of journalism, 
radio, or other communications subjects, research men 
in the fields of public-opinion and audience study, 
and members of the communications industry who 
want to gain breadth and perspective and scientific 
background for executive positions. 

Visiting fellows on the staff of the communications 
institute are Clyde W. Hart, director, National 
Opinion Research Center; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, di- 
rector, Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social 
Research; and Raymond B. Nixon, director, division 
of journalism, Emory University. 



























Report on number of new members accepted during 


the week ending October 17: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Peyton Nalle Rhodes, whose appointment as vice- 
president, Southwestern at Memphis (Tenn.), was 
reported in Scoot anp Society, May 6, 1944, has 
succeeded Charles E. Diehl in the presidency. Dr. 
Diehl was named president emeritus on June 30 after 
32 years of service. 

Robert W. Van Houten, who has been serving as 
acting president, Newark (N. J.) College of Engi- 
neering, has assumed the presidency. 


Evangeline Lewis, formerly principal, All Saints 
School (Sioux Falls, S. Dak.), has been appointed 
headmistress, Samuel Ready School for Girls (Balti- 
more). The school is being reorganized to admit day 
and boarding tuition-paying pupils in addition to 
tuition-free pupils as provided in the legacy that 
established the school in 1887. 


Maurice E. Troyer, professor of education and 
director of the Evaluation Center of the Psychological 
Services Center, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has 








been elected vice-president in charge of instruction 
and academic program of the new International 
Christian University in Japan. The university is 
being sponsored by the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation, Ine., with headquarters at 44 
East 23d Street, New York 10. Dr. Troyer spent the 
summer in Japan in an advisory capacity for the 
foundation, as reported in ScHoon AND Socigty, 
March 19. He will devote half of his time during the 
current academic year to the new university and half 
to Syracuse University. 






















According to a special report sent to ScHooL AND 
Society under date of October 5 the following persons 
assumed new duties in Louisana State University at 
the opening of the fall term: Paul M. Hebert, for. 
merly dean, Law School, succeeded Fred C. Frey a: 
dean of the university. Dr. Frey has returned to 
teaching in the field of sociology. Henry G. McMahon 
has succeeded Dr. Hebert. Richard J. Russell as dean 
of the Graduate School succeeds William O. Seroggs, 
whose retirement was reported in these columns, 
March 19. Henry V. Howe, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, has been succeeded by Cecil G. Taylor, 
as reported here, September 17. Dr. Howe is de 
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full time to the directorship of the School of 
Geology. Wilson B. Thiede as registrar has succeeded 
Mrs. W. G. Gates who retired in the summer after 22 
years of service. Lloyd F. Morrison has been named 


yoting 


professor of accounting, and Andrew Gyorgy, asso- 
ciate professor of government. Visiting professors 
are Bower Aly, of the department of speech, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Max Rheinstein, Max Pam Pro- 
fessor, Law School, the University of Chicago; and 
D. J. Doeglas, of the Royal Agricultural College of 
Holland. 


Barbara A. Sherman has succeeded Ninetta M. 
Runnals, retired after 21 years of service as dean of 
women, Colby College (Waterville, Maine). 


Nathan G. Reed and Martin J. Lydon hold new 
deanships in Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute. Dr. 
Reed is dean of faculty; Mr. Lydon, dean of students. 


Ray N. Faulkner, executive head of the department 
of art, Stanford University, has been appointed asso- 
ciate dean of the faculty of humanities and sciences to 
assist Clarence H. Faust, dean, in the administration 


of the largest single academic unit of the university. 


Theodore R. Van Dellen, assistant professor of 
medicine, Northwestern University succeeded 
George H. Gardner who resigned as assistant dean of 
the Medical School, August 31. Guy P. Youmans, 
professor of bacteriology, has been named chairman 
of the department, sueceeding Alexander A. Day who 


has 


retired, August 31. 


William Yandell Elliott, LeRoy B. Williams Profes- 
sor of History and Political Science, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of the Summer 
School to sueceed George Worthington Adams, whose 
appointment as dean, Colorado College (Colorado 
Springs), was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, 
June 18. 


The following appointments have been announced 
by Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg) : 
directors, Orland Akers, Veterans Guidance Center, 
and Beulah Sugarman, Speech Clinic; visiting pro- 
fessor in the department of language and literature, 
Tai Chen Hwa; assistant professors, Howard Lund- 
quest and Milburn J. Little (commerce), Dudley T. 
Cornish (social science), Jean Fielder MecColley and 
Vaudau D. Pierce (language and literature), and 
Dorothy Van Winkle Simrall (education); and in- 


A structors, Ralph W. Wright (educational psychology), 


Evelyn Cedarlund (home economies), Morris L. 
Stevens (social science), Hulda Mae Berg (library 
science), and Robert J. Schott (music). 


According to a special release sent to ScHOoL AND 
Society the following are new members of the staff in 
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director of musie, 


Bates College (Lewiston, Maine): 
Matthew F. Norton, Jr., director of physical education 
for.men, Lloyd H. Lux; and instructors, John C. 
Donovan (government), Marie A. Giuriceo (classics), 
Raymond W. Aiken (English), Dorothy P. Golden 
(Spanish), Howard M. Curry (chemistry), and D. 
Russell Friend and G. Flint Taylor (sociology). 


Elliot Gatner, veterans counselor, Long Island 
University, is the director of a new course in the de- 
partment of journalism, a special course in govern- 
T. E. Kruglak, 
chairman of the department, says of the course, “To 
the best of my knowledge this is the first course of this 


nature to be offered in the metropolitan area.” 


ment writing, editing, and research. 


The following changes in staff have been reported 
by Tulane University (New Orleans) : appointments, 
to associate professorships, A. C. Michaelis (manage- 
ment) and Howard W. Wissner (economies) ; assist- 
ant professor, Leland Brown (business communica- 
tions) ; and instructors, John H. MacKay (accounting) 
and Raymond W. Ritland Jean P. 
Mahan has been promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship of economics, and J. M. Mitchell, assistant pro- 
fessor of economies, has been granted a Fulbright 


(economies). 


Award for research and study in France. 


The department of education and psychology, Clark 
University (Worcester, Mass.), which has been under 
the direction of Vernon Jones, was divided into two 
departments, October 12. Dr. the 
chairmanship of the department of education, but the 
division of responsibility will enable him to devote 


Jones retains 


more time to his special interests in research, teaching, 
and service. Heinz Werner, whose appointment to 
the G. Stanley Hall Professorship of Genetie Psychol- 
ogy was reported in ScHooLt AND Soctgety, June 4, 
has been named chairman of the department of 
psychology. Mare Raeff is conducting the courses in 
Russian history and Russian language that are being 
offered for the first time this year. 


Felix Walter, formerly professor of French, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, has been appointed chairman of 
the department of modern languages, Atlanta Univer- 
sity. 

Paul P. Ewald, a pioneer in X-ray erystallography 
and formerly professor of mathematical physics, 
Queen’s University (Belfast, Ireland), has assumed 
new duties as chairman of the department of physies, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


The following members of the staff of the University 
of Chicago comprise the fourth group to serve in the 
University of Frankfurt under the exchange ar- 
rangement established by the universities with a grant 
of $120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation and an 











unt from the University of Chicago in Feb- 
ruary, 1948: Ludwig Bachhofer, professor of art, 
vr of English; Helena M. Gamer, 
jairinan the department ol Germanic languages 
and literatures; George K, K. Link, professor of plant 
ry: and Robert E. Buchanan, former research 
professor, Agricultural Experiment Station, the State 
University of Iowa, now holding a visiting professor- 

Two graduate 


{ 


in the University of Chicago. 


ship 
are also members of the group: Otto Ler- 


fellows 
binger (economies) and John A. Armstrong, Jr. (in- 
ternational relations). Heinz Sauermann, protessor 
of economics, and Helmut Coing, professor of law, 
University of Frankfurt, are at the University of 


Chiecago’as visiting proiessors. 


Sergio De Benedetti, formerly a nuclear physicist 
with the Curie Laboratory in Paris and for the past 


year professor of physies, Washington University 


(Saint Louis), has been appointed professor of phys- 


ics, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13). 


James Reed, formerly clinical psychologist for the 
State of lowa, has succeeded Alma Fleming in the 
reading-and-study-skills program, Wayne University 
(Detroit 1). Mr. Reed will be associated with Mil- 
dred Corradini under the supervision of Doris A. 
Cline, directing head of the educational counseling 


and veterans’ guidance center. 


The following appointments have been announced 
by Southern Missionary College (Collegedale, Tenn.) : 
associate professor, E. I. Mohr (physies); assistant 
professors, Marcella Klock Ashlock (nursing eduea- 
tion), Hira T. Curtis (business administration), Nor- 
man L. Krcegstad and J. Mabel Wood (music), and 
Manuel J. Sorenson (education); instructors, Jimmie 
Lou Westerfield Brackett (secretarial science), Harry 
Ralston Hooper (industrial arts), Adel Kougl (home 
economies), Eleanor A. Krogstad (music), and Wayne 
P. Thurber (voice); special instruetors, Violette M. 
Plue (art) and William G. Shull (health) ; and super- 
visory instructors in secondary education, Betty 
Brocks and Margaret M. Steen. E. C. Banks has 
been promoted to an associate professorship of re- 
ligion and evangelism, and George B. Dean, to an 


assistant professorship of biology. 


Edwin L. Kautz, formerly associate professor of 
social and political science, Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege (Belton, Tex.), has assumed new duties as as- 


sistant professor of sociology, Boston University. 


The following have been appointed to assistant 
professorships in Brown University (Providence, R. 
I.): Otto van Koppenhagen (music), Rosalie Beams 


(nursing), Henry Andrew Kierstead (chemistry), Hy- 
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man P, Minsky (economies), Robert W. Morse (phys. 
ies), and Walter C. Stanley (psychology). 


William O. Lynch and William McGuire have heey 
appointed to assistant professorships in the School oj 
Civil Engineering, Cornell University. 


The following have been appointed to the staff of 
Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), according to 
a report sent to ScHOOL AND SOCIETY under date of 
October 12 by F. G. Livingood, acting president: as. 
sistant professors, David D. Bates (English), Cormae 
G. Cappon (languages), Ermon N. Foster (eduea- 
tion), and Dominie Montero (physical education): 
and instruetor in economies and accounting, Louis F. 


Albrecht. 


Because of the increased enrollment at New Haven 
(Conn.) State Teachers College, an all-time high, the 
following have been added to the teaching staff: Mary 
Jane Hungerford, Joseph Hoyt, Katherine D. Barnes, 
Robert Brown, Alfred Buchanan, Paul Tedeschi, Jean 
Nilsen, Herbert Galliher, and William Lynch, Jr, 
Unfortunately the release sent to SCHOOL AND Society 
failed to identify the appointees with their respective 


departments. 


The following appointments in various divisions of 
the National Education Association were recently an- 
nounced : Shirley Cooper, formerly assistant professor 
of education, the University of Wisconsin, to the newly 
created post, assistant secretary, American Association 
of School Administrators; Arno A. Bellack to succeed 
Gertrude Hankamp as secretary of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development; Robert 
A. Skaife, field secretary, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Education; Robert 
A. Luke, assistant director, Division of Adult Edu- 
eation, and editor, Adult Education Bulletin; and Wil- 
liam Blake, advertising manager, and Lewis R. Ber- 
rett, consultant in recreation and outdoor education, 
The Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Rece- 
reation. Rob Roy Ratliff joined the staff of the pub- 
lieations division early in the summer. Vernon 4G. 
Dameron, whose appointment as director of the di- 
vision of audio-visual aids was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, September 22, 1945, resigned in Sep- 
tember to continue graduate study in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Martha B. Lucas, whose appointment as president, 
Sweet Briar (Va.) College, was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, December 8, 1945, announced on Oc- 
tober 6 that she will resign on June 30, 1950. Dr. 
Lueas, whose teaching field is the philosophy of re- 
ligion, is planning to complete some writing now in 
progress in that field. 
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OBER 22, 1949 


Recent Deaths 
Fred Coleman Sears, professor emeritus of po- 
mology, University of Massachusetts (Amherst), died, 
October 9, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Sears 
ad served as assistant horticulturist (1893-97), Ex- 
rimental Station, Kansas State College of Agricul- 
and Applied Science (Manhattan); professor of 
eulture (1897), Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan) ; director (1897-1904), Nova Seotia School 
f Horticulture (Wolfville) ; professor of horticulture 
1904-07), Nova Scotia Agricultural College (Truro) ; 
‘ofessor of pomology (1907-36), Massachusetts 


State College (now University of Massachusetts). 


T 


na pt 
i 


The Reverend Allen F. Duggin, president, St. 
Joseph’s High Sehool (Philadelphia), died, October 
Father Duggin 
ad taught theology and philosophy (1922-47) at the 
Jesuit Houses of Study in Weston (Mass.) College, 
College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.), and 
Woodstock (Md.) College, before going to Philadel- 


10, at the age of sixty-four years. 


phia. 


John L. Kischke, since a 1919 member of the faculty 
f modern languages and treasurer (since 1934), Hun 
School (Prineeton, N. J.), died, October 10, at the 
age of sixty-one years. Mr. Kischke had taught at 
Kingsley School (Essex Fells, N. J.) and Collegiate 
School (New York City) before going to the Hun 


| School. 


Charles Edward Bell, associate chemist, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Florida, succumbed 
to a heart attack, October 15, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Dr. Bell had served as assistant chemist 
(1912-19), North Carolina State Department of Agri- 
culture, and at the Agricultural Experiment Station 
as assistant chemist (1921-32) and associate chemist 
(since 1932). 


Coming Events 

The Association of Urban Universities will hold its 
annual meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 31. J. R. Killian, Jr., president, 
Institute of Technology, will give an address, “Co- 
ordinating Professional and General Edueation.” R. 
H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh, 
will give the report of the Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting, and Cloyd H. Marvin, president, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.), will dis- 
euss “Acerediting: A National Problem of Higher 
An “up-to-the-minute” report of edu- 


Massachusetts 


Edueation.” 


) cational topies on the national level will be presented 
by Francis J. Brown, staff associate, American Coun- 


cil on Edueation. 


Delegates from 2,000 state and local affiliates of the 
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National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
are expected to be in attendance at the annual con- 
vention of the society to be held at the Hotel Com- 


The pro- 


gram will be devoted to discussions of research, re- 


modore, New York City, November 7-9. 


habilitation, training, and treatment for the handi- 
eapped. 

The National Council of Geography Teachers will 
hold its annual conference in Cleveland, November 
25-26, with Western Reserve University, Kent (Ohio) 
State University, and Oberlin (Ohio) College as 
hosts. Gilbert Grosvenor, president, National Geo- 
graphie Society, will be the guest speaker at the ban- 
quet, November 25. <A general session will be devoted 
to areas of the world of critical importance in the 


news. 


Other Items 

Education of Pakistan is the name of the new 
monthly journal that made its first appearance with 
the number for April, 1949. The editor, B. J. Vas- 
wani, states in his initial editorial that the journal 
“will be guided by one single aim—the molding of 
the lives of millions of sons and daughters of Pakistan, 
inside schools and colleges or outside; moral and 
spiritual efficiency, that in their character will lie 
the greatest guarantee for the security and prosperity 
of Pakistan, more than in its armaments and indus- 
tries.” The publication carries articles on local edu- 
eational problems and special papers contributed by 


writers in Western countries. 


On August 21 Columbia University announced the 
establishment of a research project to study con- 
temporary cultures in the Middle East and the Far 
East. The study has been launched with an initial 
fund of $30,000 contributed by a group of private 
citizens. Abram Kardiner, associate clinical professor 
of psychiatry, is director of the project which will be 
devoted at first to studies of India and the Middle 
East. The work is under the departments of sociology 
and anthropology and will require several years for 
completion. 

According to a report sent to Scroon anp Society 
by Judson B. Walker, superintendent of schools, 
Orange County, Florida, the county board of public 
instruction “sold $3,000,009 of a $6,000,000 county- 
wide bond issue to John Nuveen and Company at an 
interest rate of 2.7699.” The $6,000,000 expansion 
program will include the building of three $1,000,000 
high schools, one $500,000 high school, three elemen- 
tary schools, and a number of additions to existing 


buildings for a total of $2,500,000. 


J. Moyer Mahaney, headmaster, Fairfield (Conn.) 
Country Day School, has advised ScHooL anp Socrety 
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IVY, A. C., AND IRWIN ROSS. ‘‘Religion and Rage. 
Barriers to College?’’ Pamphlet No. 158. Pp. 39 


formerly the property of the Bronson family of Revo- Illustrated. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 Bag 


lutionary fame, on Greenfield Hill which provide the 38th Street, New York 16. 1949. 20 cents. 
new quarters for classes this vear The purchase was Published in co-operation with the Anti-Defamation Leagye 
Fenner se 208 Soe = ye P . ™ of B'nai B'rith. 


that the school recently purchased a large estate, 


made possible “through generous gifts of friends.” < 

The plant now accommodates 140 pupils, from kinder- KARLGREN, BERNHARD. The Chinese Language: 4, 
Essay on Its Nature and History. Pp. vi+122. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 1949. $3.50, 
This is neither a manual for learning Chinese nor an pig. 
tory of the Chinese language; it portrays the more jp. 


RECENT portant features of this widesprea dand multifaceted (rj, 
md ° ental tongue and explains the developmental processes tha; 
have made spoken Chinese what it is today. 
: t | 


garten through the 9th grade. 





LENGYEL, EMIL, AND JOSEPH C. HARSCH 
, ‘“Easte S , day.’’ Headline Series No, 7 
Children Absent from School: A Report and a Program. F iste via! I — To 1 - » ° : ‘i wg 7 No. e 
; 1A , ‘he a al Pp. 64. The Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38} 
Pp. 116. Citizens Committee on Children of New York : Z 4 OA on - 
City I 136 EK t 57th Str t New York 22 1949 Street, New York 16. 1949. 35 eents. 
t ce od as t i OLFec 4 °] awe vt. : a] ~ 
" ; a er ‘ — on The paramount problem for America is Eastern Europe. 
$1.00 lantity rates 
’ t 
The committee found that most children referred to as e 
possible truants represent many problems and maladjust- 
ents fa roade f » absence whi alled them to . “ . ‘ 2 
ae Se Rane ee See See Sree called them to Dersonnel Standards in Recreation Leadership: What 
* They Are and How to Apply Them. Pp. 47. Na. 
: : wi : . tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
DIMOCK, HEDLEY S., AND HARLEIGH B. York 10. 1949. 50 cents. 
[TRECKER. Supervision of Group Work and Recre- Many recreation workers and civil-service authorities con. 
Association Press, 347 Madison tributed valuable suggestions that were incorporated in 


ation. Pp. xv + 280. 
this report. 


Avenue, New York 17. 1949. $4.50. 

This is both a top-shelf book and a finger-tip book, blend- 
ing theory and practice, actual case material, and research 
studies It provides a thorough analysis of the purposes 


and principles of supervision. 


. LAN 

DYMES, D. M. E. (Editor). School and Society. Pp. THE TUITION P 

88. Le Play House Press, Ledbury, Herefordshire, 

England, 1949. 5/-. The method by which more than 325 
Addresses given at the summer conference organized by P 
the Institute of Sociology (Le Play House) at St. Hilda's schools and colleges grant the conveni- 

College, Oxford, July—August, 1945 This is number 6 in : 
a series on the general subject of the social sciences. ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 


full at the beginning of the term. 





EASTBURG, FREDERICK E. Philosophies in Brief. 
Pp. 78. Bruce Humphries, Ine., 30 Winchester Street, aes F 
foston. 1949. $2.50 The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


There is an attempt here to sketch general historic views ° 

which have been held by different world thinkers in the ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
philosophic realm, from times of antiquity to those of . " . 

modern days The 4th and 5th chapters are particularly hances good will. 
occupied with such an endeavor. 


A deseriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


50. Child Research Clinic, The Woods Schools, Lang- request. 
horne, Pa. 1949, Free. 

Proceedings of the spring conference on education and the 
exceptional child of the Woods Schools. 


The Emotional Climate of the Exceptional Child. Pp. 





GAEDE, WILLIAM R. (Editor). Looking at Brooklyn THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


College Students; Studies Made by Their Teachers and , 

Counselors. Pp. ii+71. Brooklyn College Press. 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
1949. $1.00. 

An examination of the family background of the students, 
their scholastic development, etc., and the college retention 
program 
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